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origin he did so much to clear up — seem to me to embody far better the 
condition upon which Christian fellowship and co-operation are now so 
widely maintained and are to be increased: in necessariis unitas, in variis 
libertas, in titrisque caritas. 

The tract by Goetz on the Apostles' Creed* seeks to determine "with- 
out prepossession" the origin and meaning of the symbol, its reception 
at different periods, and also how far its use today is to be encouraged. 
It is meant for popular enlightenment. It quotes Professor Foster and 
Professor Hoskins but not Dr. McGiffert. The Creed goes back in its 
essential parts to 130, but the last word has not been said. The birth- 
place of the Roman form was Lyons, or more particularly Vienne. The 
original clause on Mary's conception contained not a syllable about the 
miraculous physical birth. The immediate passage from this clause 
to the clause concerning the passion under Pilate is due to the Pauline 
gospel. The use of the Creed should be optional, factdtativ. Baum- 
garten is commended for saying that "the blackest day in modern 
Prussian church history" was the day in 1892 when the act was passed 
enforcing its use in the Prussian service. The use, so the author says, is 
optional in many of the German-Protestant churches of North America, 
and he concludes that "in matters of religion the blessing of freedom is 
greater than the gain arising from compulsion." The compulsory use of 
the Creed at confirmation and in the church service is a question over 
which the Germans have been doing a good deal of fighting. It would 
seem that the discussion would encourage the growth of the free-church 
principle. 

David S. Schaff 

The Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MODERN THOUGHT 

Apologetics in these days is the object of very opposite judgments. 
On the one hand it is claimed by men like Harnack and McGiffert that 
systematic theology should be transmuted into apologetics, since the 
latter represents the sum and substance of the theologian's task today. 
On the other hand it is contended that in the reorganization of theology 
apologetics drops out. We need, it is said, a science of the Christian 
faith, and we need a philosophy of religion, but these two subjects cover 

*Das apostolische Glaubensbekennlnis. Von Pfarrer Goetz. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1013. 64 pages. M. 0.50. 
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the ground and render apologetics a supernumerary. But by whatever 
name it may be called, the relation between Christian faith and modern 
thought is a subject of lively present interest, which is constantly calling 
forth fresh treatments, and in these treatments the apologetic motive 
is apt to be present in some degree. 

It is interesting to note how severely the apologetic motive is held 
in check by Professor Stange 1 of Gottingen in the introductory part of 
his discussion of Christianity and the modern view of the world, inas- 
much as this author must be ranked as one of the most important repre- 
sentatives of the new scientific positive tendency in Germany. The 
immediate theme of this introductory part is "the problem of religion," 
and for the treatment of this problem Stange gets his basis, as might 
be expected of him were he not of the "positive" school, in Kant. He 
defends an epistemological interpretation of religion as over against that 
which the history of religion furnishes. But he emphasizes that we are 
to go to Kant for guidance, not about religion, but only about the 
science of religion. Moreover, he does not make use of Kant after the 
manner of the Ritschlians, but rather in the reverse way. Instead of 
pointing out a great gulf between science in general and the interpreta- 
tion of religion, he emphasizes the close relation between the two. His 
motive for this course is that he finds the antithesis between Christianity 
and the modern view of the world to be sharp already — so sharp that 
the existence of Christianity is threatened. But this sharp antithesis 
is by no means necessary. It grows out of the fact that we have allowed 
the special processes of natural science to determine our sense of reality, 
instead of letting it be determined by experience in its wholeness. Both 
the interpretation of Christianity through the history of religion and 
the emphasis upon the contrast between the theoretical and the practical 
reason foster this situation. 

But how does Stange find support in Kant for a different procedure ? 
Kant leads us to see (1) that religion is a unique type of experience; 
(2) that it is accompanied by a unique type of certainty; and that in 
the critical method we have a standard well adapted for estimating reli- 
gion's claim to truth. This last point, however, can be established only as 
Kant's thought is extended beyond his own intention, and for accom- 
plishing this Stange makes appeal to Schleiermacher. He finds that 
Schleiermacher's teaching in regard to the sense of absolute dependence 
has epistemological value. The real meaning of this teaching is that, 

1 Chrislenlum und moderne Weltanschauung: I, Das Problem der Religion. Zweite 
Aufl. Von Carl Stange. Leipzig: Deichert, 1913. xx+ 118 pages. M. 3.50. 
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in connection with our empirical consciousness, it establishes a realm of 
actuality the contents of which cannot be denned by our concept of the 
world. In fact it justifies us in affirming that " the existence of God is 
inseparably linked with the fact of our consciousness in the same way 
as is the existence of the world" (p. 48). 

But Schleiermacher too needs correction. In order to do justice to 
the facts of religion we must add to the feeling of absolute dependence 
the feeling of absolute obligation and the feeling of absolute blessedness. 
And further, though Schleiermacher gave religious experience like value 
with sense experience, yet he derived the religious experience simply 
from the subjective constitution of the individual. This must be 
corrected. 

The final solution of the matter Stange works out in a chapter on 
"the problem of reality." There are two criteria of reality: immediate 
beholding or intuition {Anschauung), and the unity of self -consciousness. 
Now there is an inner intuition or beholding as well as that of the senses. 
The fact of self-consciousness establishes this. And further, the world 
of sense experience, taken by itself, is incomplete, all attempts to present 
it as a self-explanatory whole having broken down. Completeness of 
experience, therefore, is possible only through the recognition of a super- 
sensible realm. Thus the argument that religious experience presents 
us with objective reality involves three points : the recognition of religion 
as a permanent and integrating factor in experience; the acknowledgment 
of an inner intuition, which gives the element of concreteness essential 
to reality; and the appeal to the need for completeness of experience, 
which gives the final test of reality. 

After this argument Stange proceeds to consider whether in fact the 
intuition of the supersensible is the peculiar characteristic of all religion. 
Considering first the experience of the individual, he points out that 
there are three concepts by which we organize our experience — nature, 
life, and personal being. Taking these concepts as guides Stange finds 
that all religion in its essence is faith in a supersensible power; faith in 
an infinite spirit; faith in an unconditioned will. 

Passing to religion in the life of the race, Stange protests against the 
merely historical estimate of religion, because it is so apt to be simply 
a repetition of the scheme of ideas in the history of culture. Over 
against such an estimate he places his epistemological interpretation. 
This, he insists, renders the application of the idea of evolution to the 
history of religion impossible. We must turn from the cultural factors 
of religion to the consciousness of God as the real substratum of religion. 
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But the historical understanding of religion will be of service, if the idea 
of evolution is abandoned, in the way of presenting to us the differing 
types of religion. These types are to be worked out according to the 
way in which the three essential elements of our consciousness of God — 
supersensible power, infinite spirit, unconditioned will — have related 
themselves in religious history. The most important result of such a 
quest for types will be the recognition of two different sorts of religion: 
one which rests upon the natural organization of human thought, and 
another which rests upon revelation. The latter is the higher type — 
provided only that revelation be tested according to content and not 
according to external form — because it most really leads to completeness 
of experience. But the religion of revelation has found its typical 
embodiment in biblical religion. Hence here sets in the task of 
theology. 

Stange has aimed to show that the relation of the modern view of 
the world to Christianity is by no means necessarily one of skeptical 
indifference, though that is the relation which actually prevails. This 
is indeed a task to which all who are occupied with the philosophy of 
religion should address themselves. Stange has rendered important 
service in pushing this task to the front, and in dealing with it so clearly 
and vigorously. Also, by meeting the comparative religion school and 
the Ritschlians fairly on the level of the scientific method, he has been 
able to make valuable criticism of those points of view. The question 
must be raised, however, whether it should be assumed that any phi- 
losophy of religion which is consistently derived from Kant is brought, 
by that very fact, into true relation with science. In other words, 
should we continue to assume that Kant has given us the final theory 
of scientific knowledge? Does not Kant belong to the history of 
philosophy as much as Leibnitz or Locke ? Should our procedure still 
be to start with Kant and then make corrections, rather than to try to 
solve our present philosophical problems in the light of the general 
history of philosophy? But apart from these queries, it should be 
recognized that Stange has given us a treatment of both Kant and 
Schleiermacher which is fresh, ingenious, and suggestive. 

A more serious objection relates to Stange's veto upon the use of the 
idea of evolution in the history of religion. Why should this idea be 
abandoned to an interpretation which leaves out ethical and spiritual 
forces ? Does the present philosophical situation demand this ? And 
if this be done, can one possibly remove from the modern view of the 
world "the character of skeptical indifference" toward Christianity? 
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The suggestion, however, that the idea of evolution must be a part 
of our means of adjusting Christianity to the modern view of the world 
is not meant in the sense of C. Dillmann's 1 attempt to show that Chris- 
tianity is the goal of world-evolution. This posthumous volume, "the 
letters of a theological investigator of nature," was completed in 1899. 
It was composed under the influence both of the speculative philosophy 
and of the dominance of natural science which belong to the last cen- 
tury. The author's own work is almost wholly of the speculative order. 
The whole world-process is derived from the concept of Being. The 
transition to Becoming is what gives us the right to give to Being the 
name God. The idea of the personality of God has historical value, 
but ultimately it is not applicable. Our personalities fall under the 
head of Becoming and so are not immortal. There is a "geological 
incarnation of God," culminating in man, and a psychological incarna- 
tion, culminating in Christ. Christianity, stripped of miracle and tra- 
ditional dogma, is the goal of world-evolution because of the ethical 
perfection and the love of Christ. The book is almost entirely lacking in 
contact with the modern historical interpretation of religion, and so 
misses the most important means for realizing its object. But as the 
work of one who in his youth left the Protestant ministry for the study 
of mathematics and natural science, it is a human document of interest. 

In Garvie's Apologetics 1 it is not so much the modern view of the 
world as a whole which receives discussion as it is the series of points of 
issue raised in regard to Christianity by modern movements of thought. 
As a philosophical background the conception of personalism is selected, 
but the questions involved are not much discussed. The book is mainly 
concerned with the several Christian doctrines. In fact, it is a brief 
system of theology written with an apologetic emphasis. 

The religious-historical method is given a certain value, but is charac- 
terized as " ever seeking to deny the uniqueness of Christianity." Much 
prominence is given to " Christian experience as the basis of Christian 
certainty," but the effort is made also to recognize "the just rights of 
reason." Working on the theory that philosophy must recognize spon- 
taneity in the world-process, Garvie holds not only to the virgin-birth 
and the bodily resurrection of Jesus, but to practically all the New 
Testament miracles. Accepting even the withering of the fig tree, he 

1 Das Christentum das Ziel der Weltentwkklung. Brief e eines theologischen Natur- 
forschers. Von C. Dillmann. Tubingen: Laupp, 1013. 25s pages. M. 6. 

'A Handbook of Christian Apologetics. In the "Studies in Theology" series. 
By A. E. Garvie. New York: Scribner, 1013. xii+241 pages. 75 cents. 
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suspends judgment upon only three miracles — turning water into wine, 
multiplying the loaves, and walking on the water. 

The denial of Jesus' existence and the eschatological view of his 
teachings are criticized adversely, and also the " anti-supernatural view 
of the person of Jesus" as represented by Harnack. Garvie holds that 
the datum for our thought of Christ is his moral and religious sonship, 
but that this makes necessary a metaphysical explanation of his person. 
But what that metaphysical explanation is remains only vaguely defined. 
It is not the personal pre-existence of Jesus. Perhaps it is most fully 
stated in the tentative question: "May not the perfect organic society 
of Father, Son, and Spirit be thought of as the perfect social personality 
of the one God?" (p. 160). For the Fourth Gospel Garvie claims a 
high degree of credibility, but not direct Johannine authorship. 

This handbook is a conscientious, comprehensive survey of the 
special questions in apologetics at the present time. It is too compen- 
dious to make a real contribution to theological thought, and doubtless 
it was written more especially for the non-theological reader. Even 
such a reader may feel at times that, after the statement of contrasting 
positions, he is given the indorsement of one of them or the statement of 
the author's own position, without a real reasoning-out of the conclusion. 
Nevertheless this little book will be of real service to the non-technical 
reader by putting him abreast of the times on the questions of apolo- 
getics, and by supplying him with well-considered judgments upon them 
from the liberal-conservative point of view. 

C. E. Rolt, 1 in The World's Redemption, attempts to adjust the realm 
of brute force and the facts of evil to the theology of the ecclesiastical 
creeds. He repudiates the thought that the omnipotence of God has 
anything to do with brute force. God's omnipotence is that of love and 
so cannot be coercive. We may, then, attribute to brute force all forms 
of calamity and evil without implicating God. How does the brute 
force get there ? It is not eternal, for the Holy Trinity is the Absolute 
Being, outside of whom there is nothing. But love is harmony, and that 
implies discord or evil. God forbids evil instead of permitting it, but 
for that very reason it exists. Evil is "attracted into being" by the 
forbidding of God, and then it must be patiently overcome by suffering 
love working out through the world process. The author sets aside 
certain traditional doctrines and introduces the idea of evolution, but his 
method is too speculative and dogmatic to enable him to contribute 

1 The World's Redemption. By C. E. Rolt. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
^^ 336 pages. $2.25 net. 
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toward adjusting Christian faith and modern thought. One, however, 
can sympathize with his resolution to reconstruct the doctrine of provi- 
dence. 

A thoroughly popular type of apologetics has been put out by 
P. Carnegie Simpson 1 in The Facts of Life, which forms a kind of sequel 
to his widely read book, The Fact of Christ. On the side of philosophy 
this book gives evidence of the influence of James, Eucken, and Bergson. 
In respect to theological position the author aims to present "the creed 
of experience," and at the same time he wishes to go beyond Harnack's 
conception of Christ by carrying that conception a certain way into the 
speculative realm. Just what result the author would arrive at is not 
clear, but apparently he would retain in some manner Paul's thought of 
the cosmic Christ. 

The problems of mechanism in the universe, of pain, of sin, of the 
future life, and the movements of the working classes and of feminism, 
all come up for brief discussion. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
is "The Claim of Humanism," in which the author deals with the 
"feeling that there is a larger life to be lived than the Christian." The 
book is well adapted to help the average serious reader who realizes the 
need, created by modern movements of thought, for thinking through 
afresh the great questions of life and of society. 

Eugene W. Lyman 
Oberlin Theological Seminary 
Oberltn, Ohio 

THE FUNCTION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 

The great extent to which critical and historical studies have been 
carried in the discussion of questions of religion has reacted in a call for 
renewed emphasis on the supreme worth of the inner life of religion 
as a matter of personal experience. The interest in mysticism and 
modernism as expressions of the desire to secure an abiding foundation 
for faith is an evidence that the more "spiritual" side of our human 
life is coming to its own in the work of the thinker. The appearance of 
numerous works on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is to be expected. 

The Holy Spirit of God, by Professor Thomas, 2 is written from the 
point of view of a low churchman of the Episcopal church, the work 

1 The Facts of Life in Relation to Faith. By P. Carnegie Simpson. New York: 
Doran, 1013. 294 pages. $1 . 25 net. 

2 The Holy Spirit of God. By W. H. Griffith Thomas. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1013. xiv+303 pages. $1 . 75. 



